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MORAL ISSUES IN TEACHER TRAINING 
Dan W. Dodson 


The project described in this number of the Journal is built 
around nine propositions related to teacher training. For brevity’s 
sake they are stated dogmatically. These formulations deal with 
present practices which belie our moral protestations. Until more 
equitable ways are found of dealing with them the integrity of teacher 
training programs will be limited. If the project opens some vistas of 
the problem it will have served its purpose. 

Proposition one. It is immoral to take a student out of the com- 
munity for four years to train him to be a community leader. Baker 
Brownell? raised this challenge for all undergraduates. It is doubly 
important for the teaching profession. The labor unions have quit 
training for leadership. Their programs now emphasize education for 
effective involvement. Thus leadership rises out of earned status roles 
achieved through participation. Teachers, by and large, get and hold 
their jobs through institutional authoritarianism. There is nothing 
more stultifying than a trained bureaucracy, whether trained by the 
British for service in India or trained by New York University for 
service in Harlem. Leadership which depends for its employment 
and status upon degrees and licensing becomes an imposed leadership 
and undemocratic. 

Proposition two. It is immoral for a professor to “profess” a 
theory or principle which he, himself, cannot or does not demonstrate 
to his students. It is a rare occasion when the student teacher sees 
his professor demonstrate his professions. Most practice teaching, — 
even, is supervised by academic accolites who observe and advise the 
neophyte teacher. This divorcement of theory from practice makes 
the first years of the teacher’s career largely spent “unlearning”’ or 
telearning what has been taught. 

Proposition three. It is immoral for the professor to continuously 


brofess theories which he has not, himself, tested in the crucible of 


1Baker Brownell, College and Community. 
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community experience, The behavioral sciences change so rapidly that 
it is impossible to remain dynamic without a continuing relationship 
to community and people where the professor can test the theories 
he professes. 

Proposition four, It is immoral for the teacher training insti- 
tution to behave “as if’ making students erudite made them com- 
petent teachers. All would agree that “being erudite” is a dimension 
of competency, but only one. Methods courses frequently are taught 
as if they were erudition. It is almost impossible to evaluate programs 
for teacher training until the competencies needed by the teachers are 
known. Then, there can be created situations in the curriculum to 
test for these competencies, At present grades are given largely for 
the mastery of erudition. 

Proposition five. It is immoral for teacher training institutions 
to teach individual differences, and continue to group students into 
classes as tf they were all alike in background. We negate most of 
what we know about learning theory and grouping by our own very 
practices. Our ratings of students still operates on a competitive basis, 
as if all students started together. Their performances are evaluated 
against each other. 

Proposition six. It is immoral to train teachers to take into 
account sub-cultural differences and not teach them how to discover 
them in the community. A student’s “port of entry” to knowledge is 
the local social world of which he is a part. That which is beyond is 
“non-sense.” The teacher must learn to begin where the student is. 
Skill in assessing the “ground on which the child stands” should be 
learned while the teacher is in training. 

This does not mean that the child is never led to understand 
the world beyond his provincial domain. It does not mean that the 
school’s curriculum should only concentrate on the immediate needs 
of the community. World citizenship must begin with worthy partict- 
pation in some smaller units such as the community. This makes 
the local school a gateway to the wider world. 

Proposition seven. Professional training in education is at present 
incestuous. Its immorality stems not from the mores, but from the 
threat it holds to a dynamic society. Teaching is the only profession 
that is a closed circuit. One can go from the nursery school to the 
podium of the college professor and not “get out of the room. 
Educators set the standards by which they are trained, evaluate their 
own efforts, and rarely are subjected to evaluation by outside groups. 
Some community participation which would break the circle 1s 4 
necessity. Today the schools are too much “captured by the pro 
fessionals.” 
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Proposition eight. It is immoral to try to fortify students with 
answers before we have helped them know what the problems are. 
Students tend to come to classes without a great awareness of prob- 
lems. There is little way to orientate them except by community 
involvement. 

Proposition nine. It is immoral for educators to assume that they 
have a right to “make all children into what they consider the ideal.” 
Today, with the enormous powers inherent in guidance, citizenship, 
and other programs, there is great danger that the school leader will 
become the surrogate of the values of the middle class. Because this 
is the controling class in America does not mean the right of the 
teacher to transmute all children into this type person. It is here that 
teachers fall short in their leadership in lower anud higher socio- 
economic communities. As individuals they are recruited from and 
trained by the middle class. Their teacher training institutions are 
supported by the middle class. Hence it is only “natural” that they 
are more effective with children of this background than with others. 
Yet in New York City and other metropolitan areas young teachers 
are most likely to be assigned to children of other backgrounds. 

The Sputnik has made educators and community concerned about 
the so-called “gifted child.” There has been a recent “scuttling” of 
some 700 children by their expulsion from one of the large school 
systems, because they were not “malleable” to the forges of the edu- 
cators who worked with them. The issue is deeper than the surface 
indicates. There is a school of thought which would “play god” and 
transmute all children into “ideal Americans.” They would ignore 
community backgrounds and individual differences, except as they 
needed to understand them in order to change them. They would use 
“group,” “group process,” and “climate” as a means of manipulating 
children toward their own predetermined goals. They would hold 
that children’s pace be evaluated against this ideal of the culture for 
which they are the surrogate. 

__ In contrast is the belief that all children come from backgrounds 
indigeneous to themselves. The educator’s responsibility is to enrich 
involvement so that participation becomes increasingly effective. The 
teacher must risk this process and have faith enough to believe that 
if freedom and selectivity are allowed, children will achieve “self- 
fulfillment.” Some will “unfold” in directions different to those 
structured by the cultural uniformism of the school. . 

__ These propositions suggest that a program delineated to work 
with and in community as well as school should be worth undertaking. 
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OPERATION MANHATTAN-—ITS ORIGINS AND GOALS 
Marcia K. Freedman 


The project described in this special issue of the Journal origi- 
nated in some common concerns of the participating organizations, 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews (NCCJ), the Center 
for Human Relations and Community Studies of the New York 
University School of Education (the Center), and the University 
Settlement have all felt the need for finding new approaches to the 
problems which have accompanied new patterns of metropolitan 
growth. 

The flight to the suburbs of large groups of middle-class and 
lower middle-class families, coupled with the rapid in-migration of 
rural, often non-white populations who come from culturally isolated 
areas, has intensified already existing problems of intergroup rela- 
tions. These movements have been accompanied by a large measure 
of urban blight. City planners have attempted to deal with these 
problems through various forms of urban renewal projects. Although 
in some cities’, attempts have been made to salvage those structures 
that were sound and build improvements around them, it has been 
the more common practice to raze whole areas in order to create new 
super-blocks of low rental housing. 

With the completion of a number of slum-clearance projects, 
certain new problems have come into focus. The lowest socio-economic 
group of the in-migrants has always been characterized by a high 
degree of mobility in terms of housing. In New York City, their 
necessity has driven them into the most undesirable and overcrowded 
quarters in the city. These are located precisely on those sites most 
likely to be condemned for slum-clearance projects. In New York, 
relocation of site tenants is done by private companies under contract 
to the city. Their goal is to clear the site area, and in many instances 
their practices have left much to be desired in human relations terms.’ 

Within the new housing itself, when it is ready for occupancy, 
new problems arise. With occupancy limited only to the lowest eco- 
nomic stratum, and operating under a very low income ceiling, public 
housing projects have often served only to solidify areas of low 
socio-economic status and racial segregation.® 


1See, for example the Bulletins of the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, 709 E. Eager Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

2 Manhattantown Two Years Later. A Second Look at Tenants’ Reloca- 
tion. Prepared by Elinor G. Black, Women’s City Club of New York, April 
1956. 

3 Phelps-Stokes Foundation Report for The Citizen’s Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York, May 1957. 
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The complexities of urban deterioration, mobility and discussion 
of hypotheses for city planning would require much more space than 
is available here. What we have said here is meant only to give some 
notion of the social structure in which intergroup relations agencies 
now have to operate. The NCCJ has long been interested in the 
implications of rapid metropolitan change for its own work in the 
area of intergroup relations. In 1955, the NCCJ Commission on 
Community Organizations brought together on a national scale re- 
searchers, ecologists and community organization practitioners to 
create an inventory of problems and to outline the chief concerns of 
intergroup relations agencies. It was from this meeting, held in Chi- 
cago, that NCCJ’s Operation Metropolitan grew. 


Operation Metropolitan is the umbrella under which the Com- 
mission on Community Organizations operates five current research 
projects—in Chicago, New York, Baltimore, St. Louis and Los 
Angeles. Each of these has a somewhat different focus, but all are 
designed to answer the question of how NCCJ can make its most 
effective investment of resources in metropolitan areas to meet the 
new challenges of intergroup problems. 


This issue of the Journal deals with the New York project, 
known as Operation Manhattan. After two years of informal discus- 
sions between NCCJ staff members and New York University faculty 
members (of whom several also serve on NCCJ Commissions) , NCCJ 
allocated a small sum of money to the Center for Human Relations 
and Community Studies to design a pilot study. In addition to 
materials and secretarial help, this money was used to provide schol- 
arships for two students who developed a rough draft of the project 
and made a preliminary survey of a general area in which the project 
might operate. 

The search for a staging area led the Center to eight or ten 
agencies in the city. The Center was seeking an agency through which 
it might operate in a neighborhood not too far removea geographically 
from the University and one with which the Center might have a 
permanent working relationship. The Center wanted to establish the 
kind of relationship that would enable students, beginning perhaps 
from an undergraduate level, to have a continuous community expe- 
rience during their training. Another desideratum, from the Center’s 
point of view, was that the agency should already have recognized 
some need of its own that might be served by working with the 
Center. The University Settlement, on New York’s Lower East Side, 
was one of the agencies with which the Center carried on exploratory 
discussions at this time. 
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It was just at this time that the University Settlement had 
begun to face a pressing problem of its own. The six-block area in 
which it was located was soon to be razed for the construction of the 
Delancey Street Project, a Title I middle-income housing projects 
The Settlement welcomed this type of housing project as a means of 
overcoming the kind of economic segregation we have described 
above, but it was not certain of its own future role. It could arrange 
to build a new community house on this site, or it could invest its 
resources in a different area of the city. The Board of the Settlement 
felt that, in order to make this decision, it needed as much objective 
assistance as possible. It needed to project a view of what kind of 


role it could play if it remained on the Lower East Side. Specifically, : 


it wanted to know what the blocks that would remain standing on 
the periphery were like and how the Settlement could serve as a bridge 
between the new higher-rent project and the surrounding tenement 
community. 

The Settlement therefore invited the Center to make a study 
for it, and the Center accepted the invitation to use the Settlement 
as a laboratory and as a key to the neighborhood. The Center had 
two main goals for this program, first, to find a live community 
situation that would afford training opportunities for community 
work and community workers, particularly teachers, on a continuing 
basis, and second, it wanted a project in which students could develop 
the skills and insights necessary for team work in community re- 
search and action programs. 

The Settlement was able to offer itself as such a laboratory be- 
cause, from the beginning of its history, seventy years ago, it had 
always acknowledged its role as a “social experiment station.” It 
has, for example, in addition to its purely recreational programs, 
established in recent years such experimental services as a neighbor- 
hood psychiatric clinic, a Golden Age Center, and most recently, a 
vocational guidance and placement service for adolescents, known as 
“Contact.” The Settlement’s own community consciousness had been 
heightened in recent years by its part in the establishment of the 
Lower East Side Neighborhoods Association (LENA). The Settle- 
ment has felt that the key to LENA’s successful function is in the 
organization of the subdivisions or “neighborhoods” that its name 
implies. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews was interested 


4Title I of the National Housing Act which permits cities to condemn 
properties and to sell them at a loss to private developers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment makes good two-thirds of the loss and the city one-third. 
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in such a study as proposed by the Center for Human Relations and 
the University Settlement, particularly in exploring the idea of the 
Settlement as a bridge between the proposed middle-income project 
and the old neighborhood remaining on the periphery. Through its 
Manhattan-Westchester Education Committee, NCCJ provided funds 
for ten students to receive scholarships for one field-work course at 
the Center. These ten students comprised, with the faculty, a leader- 
ship team for the project. The Commission on Community Organiza- 
tions provided an additional sum for administrative expenses. 

The work carried on by the leadership team, together with a 
large number of field-work students, had two major aspects. One 
was concerned with an exploratory research program conducted 
largely through interviews in the community and in the schools. The 
other major phase involved students in actual group work with 
children at the Settlement. The workings of this program and some 
evaluation of it are described elsewhere in this Journal. The research 
design, however, was the responsibility of the Center, and the project 
went into operation in September 1956. 

In the first full year of operation, the three participating agencies 
maintained close contact. Since the work itself was directed from 
New York University, it was natural that the Center for Human 
Relations should become the hub of communications. Faculty mem- 
bers from the Center had four or five informal discussion periods 
with NCCJ staff members during the year. These meetings were 
designed to discuss ideas, rather than the administrative detail of the 
project. Much of the content had to do with values and goals, how 
a research team, for instance, can deal with a probable propensity 
to impose values on a community in which it works. Inasmuch as 
NCCJ, unlike University Settlement, does not maintain an office on 
the scene of the research project, the study was organizationally un- 
structured for NCCJ. Its staff members were able to derive a measure 
of confidence through the reporting and consultative process. The 
frequent written reports submitted by the research team could then 
be read in the light of these background discussions. 

Toward the end of the first semester, the leadership team felt 
a need for further definition of its relationship to NCCJ. One result 
of the students’ efforts to meet this need was a report of their work 
in form of an oral presentation to NCCJ. Since the report was made 
In January, its focus was mainly on process aspects of the project. 

his meeting, to which representatives from the Settlement, from 
other University departments and from the community were invited, 
served as an important point of contact between the working mem- 
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bers of the project and the administrative echelons of the agencies, 
In retrospect, its special importance was in clarifying the goals of the 
project to the administrators of all three agencies. 

The Center’s communications with the Settlement were of neces- 
sity more complex and extensive. There was daily contact with the 
field-work students. Although there was a free flow of feeling tone, 
exigencies of time did not permit enough exchange with the Settle- 
ment staff to deal with all the problems that arose out of sucha 
large number of students working in the area. In addition, since this 
was a new venture, both for the Settlement and the Center, each may 
have assumed too much about the other’s understandings. As the 
year went on, however, many of these questions, such as the exact 
responsibility of the students as they worked in the Settlement, 
became better defined. 

The major formal meeting with University Settlement occurred 
in February when the leadership team reported its preliminary find- 
ings to the Settlement’s Board of Directors. The Center’s tentative 
recommendation at that time was that the Settlement should take 
advantage of the opportunity to construct a new house on the site 
of the Title I project, with the goal in mind of serving both the 
project and the peripheral area that would remain standing. 

The Center’s study, as we have said, was focused on this ques- 
tion. It was, therefore, something of a shock to learn, in May, almost 
at the end of the school year, that plans for the Delancey Street 
Housing Project had been completely abandoned by the Mayor's 
Committee on Slum Clearance due to the lack of Federal financial 
support. If the researchers were surprised at this turn of events, it 
was clear that for the six-block area, the news was catastrophic. The 
demolition of this area had been discussed for at least five years. In 
that time, much of the more stable population had moved out in 
expectation of losing its housing, and what were already substandard 
tenement dwellings were allowed to deteriorate to an indescribable 
degree. 

It became clear that a new focus for the Center study would 
have to be sought in terms of this “dying community,” in terms of 
action research that might bring it to life again and that would give 
its residents goals with which they could identify. The two major 
projects which have emerged from this new focus, the placement in 
one of the local public schools of teachers who participated in the 
study, and the development of a neighborhood council, are described 
in other articles in this Journal. 

What are some of attitudes of the NCCJ and the Settlement as 
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they look at the first year of the project? The Settlement Director 
feels that, in view of the abondonment of the Title I project, the 
actual data derived from the research is, for the Settlement at least, 
perhaps not as valuable as the process of the study itself. The dete- 
rioration of the six-block area and the mobility of its population has 
proceeded at an even more rapid rate since the housing project was 
abandoned, thus creating difficulties for any new study of its inhab- 
itants. But he feels that the work of the Center on the Lower East 
Side has established an atmosphere for increased creativity in ap- 
proaching community problems. In his view, students can serve as 
the providers of the tools and the sharpeners of the tools needed by 
the neighborhood in its attempt to help itself, and ultimately to rep- 
resent itself in matters of more general concern. He wants to test 
the validity of a team approach to community organization and to 
see whether, through this process, a neighborhood can be more 
rapidly and more profoundly organized. 

To the NCCJ, as to the other agencies, the main outcome of the 
year’s work was the placement of teachers in the local school and 
the continuing of supportive work with them at the Center. NCCJ 
is currently concerned with the need for finding comparable action 
techniques for the community at large. In line with its original goals, 
NCCJ, in this as in other programs, feels a far greater commit- 
ment than the mere granting of financial support in the symbolic 
manner of the foundation. It is seeking clues to its own more effective 
programming, with particular reference to identification of indigenous 
leadership—to finding the people in the neighborhood who can effect 
democratic change. The NCCJ staff feels that it is too early properly 
to evaluate Operation Manhattan, but it is clear that it hopes for 
results from the research that will have general application in urban 
communities, - 

We have described the operation of this program in some detail 
because we feel that already there is at least one general organiza- 
tional point to be made. This is a relatively inexpensive project that 
is well within the grasp of many training institutions and community 
organizations. Some of the special problems growing out of the 
necessity for change in focus were purely fortuitous. Even with the 
difficulties created thereby, we offer this study as an example of how 
varying interests can be served in a flexible program that operates 
i an area of deep common concern. 


Marcia K. Freedman is a graduate associate in the Center For Human 
Relations Studies, New York University. 
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A COMMUNITY-ORIENTED TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 
Jane Mills and Lorelle Williams 


INTRODUCTION 


One dimension of the center for Human Relations and Com- 
munity Studies Program is the training of teachers. In this regard 
the Center in 1955 accepted the challenge of developing a working 
philosophy in a new teacher-training program launched by the School 
of Education of New York University. This program was jointly 
planned, coordinated, and conducted by faculty members of the De- 
partment of Early Childhood and Elementary Education and of the 
Center for Human Relations and Community Studies. The present 
paper is concerned only with those phases of the program related to 
Operation Manhattan that were directly under the aegis of the 
Center. 

The new teacher-training program was designed so that liberal- 
arts graduates could be certified for teaching and granted a Master 
of Arts degree at the end of one year’s intensive study. Compared 
with the traditional education curriculum, the program contained many 
unusual features, including emphasis on community field work as an 
integral part of the program. The course of study was called the 891 
Program after its curriculum number. 

After careful screening by New York University staff snus 
thirty-four students were enrolled in the first year. In their under- 
graduate studies, thirty had majored in liberal-arts subjects—English, 
Psychology, History, Sociology, Fine Arts, Government, Philosophy, 
and Art. The remaining four had majored in Marketing and Retailing. 
In age, the students ranged from 20 to 42, although 28 were under 30. 
Most of the students were unmarried; most came from middle-class 
environments. Their experiences with children ranged from extensive 
volunteer and camp work to no group work at all. 


COMMUNITY ASPECTS 


Both the 891 Program and Operation Manhattan were initiated 
in September 1956. The original proposal of Operation Manhattan’ 
outlined the manner in which a Lower East Side neighborhood could 
serve as a laboratory for a professional training program. Purpose, 
methodology, and anticipated outcomes are detailed in this report. 

Although the plan of work is geared to training professional 


1 Center for Human Relations and Community Studies. After A Year. 
New York University, School of Education. Spring 1956, 24 pp. 
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workers from many disciplines, emphasis is placed on teacher training. 
Broadly speaking, it is believed that community leaders—and teachers 
are among the most important of these—cannot be trained for such 
work by taking them out of the community for four years of classroom 
education. Operation Manhattan offered a particularly appropriate 
plan for testing the following hypotheses inherent in this concept. 

1, A teacher who understands the cultural background of a child 
will know better how to relate to him in creative professional ways. 
Through field-work participation in Operation Manhattan, the teach- 
ers-in-training would come to know each child as the product of his 
culture. They would be able to observe a child at home, at school, in 
a group-recreation program, and freely playing among his peers. 
Through first-hand observation of the child’s interactions with others 
under many conditions, an understanding of the meaning of his 
behavior would emerge. 

2. Teachers will learn group process as a dimension of classroom 
leadership faster in more permissive voluntary agency situations than 
in more structured classroom climates. Under the plan of Operation 
Manhattan, field-work emphasis for the 891 students would be placed 
on working with groups of children at University Settlement, a 
voluntary agency which is one of the three organizations sponsoring 
Operation Manhattan. In addition, they would be given ample oppor- 
tunity to develop competency in group processes through alliance 
with other phases of the project. 

3. Erudition is only one dimension of competency ; making pros- 
pective teachers erudite does not make them competent teachers 
per se. Field-work opportunities of Operation Manhattan would make 
possible the development of other dimensions of competency by con- 
structing a bridge between theory of the classroom and practice of the 
community. As future workers in a vital community agency, the 
school, the students would be given an opportunity to get their feet 
wet in the actualities of community life and thus to find out what the 
concepts presented in their studies really mean. Through participation 
in the project, they would also develop competency in action research 
by actual applicatioin of the principles in a field setting. 

4. A teacher will develop to his most creative potential only as 
he is aware of his own self-image and the extent of its validity. 
Operation Manhattan would offer the student a laboratory in which 
to determine the extent of this validity. Given real experiences in 
which to test his affinities and competencies, he would be able to 
evaluate his actual potentialities and limitations and make realistic 
Plans for future training on the basis of these evaluations. 
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5. A teacher will be creative in his professional career only in 
so far as he is aware and respectful of the values, attitudes, and needs 
of others. Such awareness is not possible without self-understanding. 
Through Operation Manhattan, the students would have rich oppor- 
tunity to profit from the impact of many kinds of new experiences on 
all their senses. To the extent that they wished to profit from these 
experiences, they would gain in their understanding of themselves 
and others. 

6. The community cannot be adequately known and understood 
as long as we fragment our study of it through academic specialization. 
Operation Manhattan would provide an opportunity for an inter- 
disciplinary approach to the study of an urban community. By inte- 
grating the 891 Program into the project, a teacher-training program 
would be brought into a live working relationship with another pro- 
fessional training program. Students in both programs could share 
their experiences in the realities of community endeavor. 

For these and other reasons, the community phase of the 891 
program became an integral part of Operation Manhattan early in 
- the school year. Some of the community activities were required; 
others were optional. The variety of experiences offered, required and 
optional, made possible many comparisons between neighborhoods, 
school systems, attitudes, and values. 


Participation in University Settlement and private nursery-school 
programs: 

All students were required to participate actively on one of two 
programs: group-work program of University Settlement on the 
Lower East Side of New York City or the pre-school program of a 
privately operated nursery school on the West Side of the city near 
Central Park West. 

Although both these neighborhoods are urban, they offer vivid 
contrasts in terms of their basic configurations and historical develop- 
ment. Both are changing communities. The Lower East Side, however, 
has traditionally been the lower socio-economic “melting-pot” core of 
New York City, the neighborhood to which newcomers to American 
shores first gravitate and settle. Once established in the American 
way of life, they have moved to other neighborhoods and made room 
for new waves of migration to come in and take their place. The 
tradition has not changed. Today, the once predominantly Jewish 
population of this community is making way for the latest arrivals, 
the Puerto Ricans. Yet, there is still great ethnic and cultural diversity. 
Although the Jewish and Puerto Rican families are the predominant 
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groups, many other new arrivals to the city—Italians, Greeks, Chinese, 
Albanians, Southern Negroes—find their homes here on the Lower 
East Side. 

The West Side community, on the other hand, has traditionally 
been a stable middle-class neighborhood. Only recently have changes 
started to take place as the Puerto Rican community of New York 
has grown and expanded from its original beachhead in East Harlem. 
Today, the neighborhood is a series of islands, noncontiguous groups 
of Spanish-speaking newcomers and the older, mainly middle-class 
residents. 

These neighborhood contrasts are naturally reflected in the social 
agencies and schools of the two areas. Whereas the Lower East Side 
is predominantly lower socio-economic in character, and hence closer 
to homogeneity in its class structure, the West Side, with its lower 
and middle socio-economic groups, presents an additional problem 
of clash of values. 

During the first semester, twenty-eight of the 891 students were 
given field-work assignments at the University Settlement. Of these, 
10 chose to work in the nursery-school program and 18 in the three 
programs for children aged six to 14. The remaining six students 
were assigned to the West Side nursery school for their field work. 

Later in the term, many of the 16 students working with pre- 
school children in the Settlement transferred their activities to the 
Nursery School, and many of the Nursery School field workers, in 
turn, spent some time with the pre-school program of the Settlement. 
They thus had an added opportunity to compare children, parents, 
and neighborhood conditions of two divergent communities. 

Ways in which the students participated in the programs were 
varied. After a preliminary warm-up period of observation, they soon 
were taking active roles in accordance with their own interests and 
with program requirements. The 16 associated with the pre-school 
activities worked actively as nursery-school assistants in both agencies. 
They were urged to become acquainted with individual children and 
to take responsibility for the activities of small groups functioning 
within the larger group. 


The other 891 students soon, too, were involved as active workers. 
The Settlement program for six-to-eight-year-olds consists of group- 
Work activities similar to the pre-school program but geared, naturally, 
to more mature youngsters. Student involvement here, therefore, was 
akin to the involvement of the nursery-school students ; responsibility 
for the activities of small groups within the larger group and emphasis 
on becoming acquainted with individual children. Many of the stu- 
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dents also went on field trips with the children— to the Planetarium 
and Children’s Museum in Brooklyn, for example—and were thus 
able to observe and interact with their charges in even more un- 
structured situations. 

The nine-to-fourteen-year-old program at the Settlement is a club 
program, based on interest. For example, there are clubs for cooking, 
dancing, reading, and dramatics. Students who chose to work with 
this age group were soon taking full responsibility as club leaders. 
It was then up to them to plan and direct the weekly club meetings 
and, in so far as possible, to cope with the individual and group 
problems that arose. 

At all levels of activity, the students constantly conferred with 
the workers in charge of the programs. Through these conferences, 
they received valuable guidance and supervision. They learned much 
of the individual life histories of the children in their groups and they 
received suggestions about ways in which to work with these groups. 
Many also gained insights into the children’s backgrounds through 
direct contacts with parents and relatives who came to the Settlement 
and from visits made to the children’s homes. 

The students also profited from working side by side with 
experienced settlement workers. They were not just told what to do 
but were shown as well. In this way, all the richness of various kinds 
of communication, verbal and nonverbal, was brought to bear on 
these essentially teacher-pupil experiences. 


Other field-work activities: 


The students were also expected to choose some other community 
field work, preferably connected with the University Settlement pro- 
gram. The principle that involvement in an activity increases partici- 
pation in it was illustrated by the fact that many of the students 
became involved in the research aspects of the project that were 
beyond curriculum requirements of the 891 Program. Others became 
involved in community organizations in their own neighborhoods. 

Some of the students went on field trips with their groups. 
Others worked as volunteers in the special health-service programs 
of the Settlement. Three students volunteered to teach English 
weekly to members of the Golden Age Center in the Settlement 
neighborhood. They felt that they had had an important learning 
experience when they realized that their pupils were there as much 
out of a desire for sociability as to learn English. Another group of 
students observed several times in a day-care center in another part 
of New York City. This activity offered still further contrasts of 
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differing neighborhood characteristics and problems and of agency 
philosophy and program development. Two kinds of field-work activ- 
ity are important enough to warrant more detailed treatment. 

All the students were urged to observe at Public School 91, a 
designated “special services” school located two blocks from the 
Settlement. It was suggested that they observe not only for classroom 
procedure but to see how the children they knew in the less structured 
Settlement situation appeared in a structured school situation. They 
were also urged to follow, unobtrusively of course, one child around 
the school for one day and thus gain the understanding that can come 
from focussing on a specific situation. Many of the students took 
advantage of this opportunity and later commented on the differing 
behavior of the same child in and out of school. From these observa- 
tions, it was hoped that the students would make valuable comparisons 
in three dimensions of the children’s lives: home, school, and settle- 
ment. Such comparisons would yield important insights into the 
functioning of a child’s personality and a new perception of the 
whole child. 

Concurrent with these 891 activities, the Field Work Seminar of 
the Human Relations Center was engaged in planning and preparing 
the surveys of school children and families in the Settlement neighbor- 
hood. The 891 students were invited to join the seminar students in 
the block survey made preliminary to drawing a representative sample 
of families, in the interview-training sessions conducted by Human 
Relations graduate students, and in the actual interviewing of parents 
and school children. 

Several students took advantage of this offer. As they combed 
the area in the block survey, they acquired their first view of the 
homes of the children with whom they were associated. Later, they 
interviewed parents and neighbors and gained much insight, through 
these first-hand experiences, with the children’s home attitudes and 
values and became familiar with the conditions under which they 
lived. That these observations served to deepen and refine the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the children is indicated in the following 
statement made by one student. “My participation in the survey 
enabled me to visit the homes of the children in the community 
which in turn helped me to gain insight into the way the community 
lives, thinks and acts. This has been one of the most valuable and 
constructive experiences I have had this term.” Another student said, 
“Through actually talking to families while interviewing them in 
their own apartments, I gained additional insight into the atmosphere 
from which the children come.” 
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In their association with the survey activities, the students also 
acquired the beginnings of several useful skills, such as interviewing, 
As future teachers, the 891 students would be able to apply interview 
techniques to many professional situations, such as parent-teacher 
conferences and teacher-pupil discussions. Since role playing was used 
as the primary method of interview training, the students also learned 
much about this method and its uses. 


Observations and practice teaching in suburban schools: 


Each student was assigned at the beginning of the year to one 
of three modern, primarily upper middle-class, suburban schools, 
During the first semester, the students observed in these schools once 
a week; during the second semester, these served as the locale for 
their student teaching. 

This phase of the program was under the direction of the De 
partment of Early Childhood and Elementary Education. Since, hovw- 
ever, the emphasis of the whole 891 Program was to interrelate all 
the students’ experiences, the suburban observations of the firs 
semester were linked to the field-work activities in New York City. 
Comparisons were made between the differing values, problems, and 
pressures brought to bear on the children from these diverse com- 
munities. As they were made, the students restructured their percep- 
tions and gained new insight into the significance of the dynamic inter- 
action between community and personality development. One student, 
in a written comment, catches the flavor of what many of the stt- 
dents expressed in this regard at one time or another. “As time went 
on,” he said, “I started to realize that the over-protected children 
have just as many problems as the under-protected ones.” Another 
student commented, “Visiting the school and community centers was 
a wonderful opportunity offered by 891. Through these visits, we 
saw how different people live in and out of school. We not only saw 
the best situations but we also came in contact with people who wert 
less fortunate. We saw the different cultures affect their lives ani 
attitudes.” 


Assimilation of community experiences: 

Having experiences is but the first step in an educative proces 
They are likely to remain elusive and infertile unless steps are taket 
to assimilate them and share them with others. An important phast 
of the 891 Program, therefore, was the steps which were taken ! 


make such assimilation possible. 
Five discussion groups were set up to meet once a week for tw? 
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hours during the first semester. Each student was assigned to one of 
these groups and a graduate student from the Human Relations 
Center was designated as leader. These Human Relations students 
were more skilled in small-group work than were the 891 students 
but still of the same student status. A significant result of this factor 
in the group composition was its apparent effect on group communi- 
cation. Many of the 891 students commented that they felt freer to 
talk in these group meetings than they did in other groups and classes, 
not only because the groups were smaller and unstructured but also 
because the leader was, like themselves, a student in a learning 
situation. 

The original expressed purpose of these meetings was to provide 
a setting in which field-work experiences in the University Settle- 
_ ment and private nursery school could be discussed and analyzed. 
Because the meetings were agenda-free and because of the individual 
differences of leaders and students, both the content and process of 
these discussion groups developed along different lines as the semester 
progressed. In one group, the gamut of experiences in the 891 Pro- 
gram—classroom, laboratory, suburban school observations, field-work 
experiences, readings—were brought up for consideration. In addition, 
other experiences, current and past, were related to the discussion. 
At the opposite extreme, the topics offered for discussion related 
primarily to student experiences at University Settlement. 

The Human Relations graduate students also participated from 
time to time with the 891 students in actual field-work activities. In 
addition, the two groups of students came to know one another socia- 
| ally through gatherings held outside of the university environment. 
| Ifone is to grasp the full meaning of the idea an individual is express- 
ing, it is important also to understand his values, attitudes, and 
perceptual assumptions. The out-of-classroom associations were im- 
| portant, therefore, in that they permitted all thé students to gain this 
| depth in knowledge about one another. 

‘ Assimilation of experiences was also made possible by asking 
the students to keep weekly logs of their field-work experiences and 
to write frequent and extensive evaluations about all phases of the - 
training program. Many of the students commented upon the benefit 
they derived from organizing and articulating their thoughts in this 
fashion, 

From these discussions and writings, we have some indications 
| of the kind of growth and learning provided by this rich tapestry of 
experience, The logs and discussions show, for example, that student 
activities became more complex and that the students assumed greater 
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responsibilities in relation to these activities as the term progressed, 
The students also clearly showed growth in their awareness of how 
a child is not only unique but is also in some ways like every other 
child. They grew to appreciate the dynamic effects of family and 
cultural environment upon the development of children’s personalities, 
Most showed evidence of great growth in awareness of their own 
stereotyped thinking, attitudes, values, and needs; having gained 
these insights, they began to have a greater appreciation of and respect 
for these attributes in others. Some of the students, of course, were 
more open to learning through these experiences ; others found it more 
difficult to respond to these new stimuli and restructure their ideas 
and attitudes. It seems safe to say, however, that almost all the 
students acknowledged some form of deep change or self-awareness 
that is not possible to acquire solely in the classroom. This kind of 
learning is emotional and experiential, as well as intellectual, and 
arises out of the impact of first-hand experience upon all the senses. 


SECOND-YEAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Anticipated outcomes for all students participating in the project 
are cited in another article of this Journal issue. Through the 
described program, the 891 students were presented with an oppor- 
tunity to develop most of these competencies. Such growth is a con- 
tinuing process that can be evaluated only after a period of time. We 
anticipate that the seed for many of these outcomes was planted in 
1956-67 and will grow to fruition in many cases during the profes- 
sional years that lie ahead for these students. 

One highly significant measure of success is, however, evident. 
Despite their experiences in better equipped schools and more com- 
fortable neighborhoods, despite the prevailing mores that impel teach- 
ers into middle-class communities, nine of the thirty-four students 
elected to take appointments in Public School 91, an elementary 
school in the Settlement neighborhood. 

Public School 91 has been designated a “special services” school 
in the New York City School system. This means that it is a school 
with a high percentage of non-English speaking children, in this 
instance a 70 percent Puerto Rican population. In addition, the school 
is on triple session and has no playground except for a concrete- 
paved public park across the street. The students knew of these cot 
ditions through their observation during 1956-57; yet they were will- 
ing to accept the challenge of teaching under these unfavorable con- 
ditions and of relating the community experience they had gained 
to the job at hand. 

Arrangements were made for these nine students plus an assistant 


1 Dr. Beauchamp’s Article. 
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principal and two experienced teachers from Public School 91 to 
receive scholarships from The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The scholarships enabled the twelve teachers to form part of 
the Human Relations seminar providing leadership for the second 
year of Operation Manhattan. 

In the early weeks of the seminar, the twelve teachers and as- 
sistant principal from Public School 91 developed the following goals 
for their group: 


. To identify and plan approaches for the solution of problems 
facing beginning teachers. 

. To seek ways of developing a dynamic process for relating 
the school and the community. 

. To understand more fully the human-relations problems in 
this particular community and school. 

. To develop aids, materials, and methods to help teachers 
assigned to a school in a community in transition. 

. To feed the data gained from this experience into the teacher- 
training program at New York University. 


During the fall months of 1957, first steps to meet these goals 
were taken. At first, the students utilized the seminar largely as a 
setting for letting off steam about certain difficulties they had met not 
only as new teachers but as teachers in a “special services” school. 
They also thrashed out some of the problems with which they were 
faced by administrative organization of this particular school. Gradu- 
ally, after an initial period of criticism, the students began to consider 
constructive ways in which to work. Many of the problems were 
inherent within the situation: triple sessions, for example, create 
conditions that can, at best, only be partially ameliorated. Other con- 
ditions are menable to change: frequent interruptions tn the class- 
room, for example, have been greatly lessened by adoption of different 
administrative policies suggested by the students and transmitted 
to'the school administrative staff through the assistant principal who 
is also a member of the seminar. Significantly, the students concen- 
trated their complaints on matters that could be changed; they were 
at times extremely vehement about these matters, probably because 
they poured into discussion of‘them all the frustrations and anxieties 
they were experiencing as new teachers and in relation to problems 
about which they felt helpless. 

Several skill sessions were also held early in the seminar with 
emphasis placed on the development of creative arts and crafts as a 
Part of the curriculum. Resource people from other University depart- 
ments were invited to work with the students. In addition, the experi- 
enced teachers from Public School 91 as well as some of the former 
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891 students made valuable contributions to this phase of learning, 

By mid-semester, the majority of the teachers decided that they 
wished to focus on ways and means of working with parents. Devel- 
opment of this part of the program is still in process but the follow. 
ing steps have been taken. One session was devoted to developing 
skill in parent-teacher interviewing, with role playing used as the 
teaching method. Another session was concerned with discussion of 
various ways through which teachers could work more closely with 
parents. Still another session was given to ways of reaching parents 
who do not usually come to school. Subsequently, weekly discussions 
have been held on how these steps have been implemented and how 
to handle special problems that have arisen. 

Liaison between the teachers and other members of the seminar 
concerned with the nonschool community program has at times pre- 
sented difficulties and reflects the universal problem of school-com- 
munity reapproachments. The teachers are primarily concerned with 
practical matters of every-day teaching and have had little identifica- 
tion with challenges of community organization which are the major 
concerns of the other half of the seminar. In an attempt to resolve 
this liaison problem, several steps were taken. 

1. The seminar was organized in such a manner that each group 
met separately for part of the weekly four-hour period. During the 
time they met together, subjects of common interest to both groups 
were discussed. 

2. Four doctoral students, three of whom were 891 discussion 
group leaders in 1956-57, are working in both phases of the seminar 
and attempting to form a bridge between the two groups. These four 
students are also observing in the classrooms of the nine former 891 
students and working with them to help improve their skills, Since 
the former 891 students chose the students with whom they wished 
to work, it is presumed that good rapport exists between these team 
members and that the observations will provide excellent learning 
opportunities for all students envolved. 

3. Certain tasks were set up which cut across both halves of the 
seminar. Since each student was expected to commit himself to one 
of these tasks, both community-centered and school-centered students 
would be working together in small groups. Examples of these tasks 
include working with the educational committees of LENA and the 
One Mile Council. 

4. The teacher-students worked along with the community- 
centered students in building up interest and membership in the One 
Mile Council. All students made personal calls on residents in the 
neighborhood whose names had been made available to the semunaf 
from various institutional sources. Whereas the community-centered 
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students called on residents referred by nonschool community agencies, 
the teacher-students called on parents who had been active in the 
local parent-teacher associations and mothers clubs. 

5. The teacher-students, as well as the community-centered stu- 
dents are on the way to being implemented. Since the program is still 
in midstream final evaluation is, of course, not possible at this time. 
There are ample indications, however, that closer rapprochement 
between school and community is being effected. It has long been 
recognized that a major problem arising out of modern urban devel- 
opment is that a teacher working in an urban school usually does not 
live in the neighborhood in which he is teaching. Unless he becomes 
involved in some way in the nonschool activities of the community, 
he will get out of touch with the milieu in which his pupils live and 
become insensitive to the particular needs of his students. Through 
the organization of the seminar, attempts are being made to counter- 
balance this tendency by encouraging the teachers to focus their 
interest and participation on many essential nonschool activities. As 
the other potent community organizations are gradually joining forces 
to lick the problems of this neighborhood in New York City, the 
school, too, is being brought in as a powerful and respected force to 
help effect social change. 

Another phase of the follow-up program of the first-year 891 
students is also incorporated in the seminar. This concerns an evalua- 
tion in depth of the first-year program. The four doctoral students 
who are working in both the school-centered and community-centered 
phases of the seminar have devised a number of interlocking research 
studies for this purpose. The studies are highly varied in approach, 
nature of hypotheses to be tested, and research design, but in general 
they will seek information that can be fed back into the School of 
Education teacher-training program. Focusses of inquiry will be: 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions of beginning teachers, the effects of 
a follow-up seminar on teacher performance, the effect upon Puerto 
_ Rican pupils of teacher understanding of Puerto Rican culture, and 
the effect on classroom climate of teacher participation in decision- 

ing activities. 

By mid-semester, the doctoral students had begun to work out 
the design of each of these studies and had prepared a joint prelim- 
inary questionnaire that all first-year 891 students would be asked 
to complete. Since this phase of Operation Manhattan is still in 
Process, the results of these studies will be a matter for future 
presentation. 


_ Jane Mills is an instructor and Lorelle Williams is a Research Associate 
in the Center For Human Relations and Community Studies, New York 
University. 
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BECOMING AWARE 
Ronald H. Dropkin 


A subject matter for academic study and practical application, 
Human Relations is founded on the notion that every human being 
has something worthwhile to offer other human beings. Human Rela- 
tions deals in personal psychology; analysis of form, ‘structure and 
mores of social situations; the learning of skills that increase the 
understandings and insights necessary to the study of these areas. 
It also deals with the formation of criteria to assist in evaluating 
these areas of concern. Human Relations, then, becomes the ability 
to deal with conflict constructively. 

A Human Relations program is not designed to bring about 
mutual favorable regard among the members of the program for all 
other human beings, nor is it meant to encourage a single pattern of 
thinking or a formula-style approach in working with people. Rather, 
such a program is conceived to be a variety of learning experiences 
in which the student acquires, 1) greater self-knowledge so that he 
comes to greater awareness of the interaction of others with himself; 
2) greater sensitivity to the social climate; 3) an ability to integrate 
his understandings of both, in order to find a constructive solution 
to a problem. It is believed that this kind of integration will also 
help the individual to be more productive in cooperative group asso- 


ciation. Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, distinguished psychologist of Yale 
University, says, ‘““As we view the world around us, and as we look 
and listen and think and interact with our fellow man and his work 
and his history, we view all such external realities through a cloud 


4, 


of distorting projections of our own unconscious problems. . . 

It is hoped that through “self-knowledge in depth,” the student 
of Human Relations will come to a greater consciousness of two 
basic and opposing elements in man’s nature, his samenesses and 
differences in relation to other men. As the sameness of man’s basic 
needs and emotions are understood, the student will grow in his 
capacity to empathize with other men, because he will become more 
aware of the great commonality of emotional experiences and feelings 
he shares with them. It then becomes possible to identify with others 
and work cooperatively towards a common goal. As the student be- 
comes more aware of individual differences, more accepting of the 
values of individual differences and more understanding of how indi- 
vidual differences enhance group endeavor, he begins to think in 
terms of constructive utilization of differences in the cooperative 


1Kubie, Lawrence S., “The Forgotten Man of Education,” Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1954, p. 349. 
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group process. He accepts differences as basic and valuable instru- 
ments in cooperation. 

Some of the needs that may be considered the same for all men 
are the need for belonging, achievement and recognition, economic 
security, to be relatively free from fear, for self-respect and sharing 
in the values that direct one’s life, and for guiding purposes in under- 
standing the world in which one lives.? 

Those emotions which may be considered the same for all men 
are fear, disgust, anger, distress, love, wonder, elation, grief, jealousy, 
shame, remorse and excitement.® 

This is, of course, an incomplete list. The question of how many 
emotions exist is a complex one. Shaffer and Soben have the follow- 
ing comments on emotions. “How many emotions are there? The 
question is not simple, for the answer depends on how you define 
emotions and on the age of the person whose emotional behavior you 
are observing. If you base your study on adults and pay attention to 
the various feelings and impulses that mark emotional states, you will 
find a large number of emotions. Anger and shame, for example, 
differ in their conscious feelings and also in the attitudes and behavior 
that accompany them. There are many reasons to believe, however, 
that the complex emotions of adults are blends of emotional and 
intellectual experiences, all greatly modified by learning. When you 
feel shame, for example, you not only have the basic stirred-up con- 
dition of emotion, but you also have an attitude of unfavorable self- 
evaluation, molded by the culture in which you live and modified by 
your own particular experience.”* 

Since continuous emotional, social and intellectual maturation 
are the objectives of a Human Relations program, the success of the 
program can be evaluated in terms of the degree to which the stu- 
dents in the program are achieving mental health. What is meant by 
mental health is aptly stated by Erich Fromm, who wrote, “Mental 
health is characterized by the ability to love and create, by the emer- 
gence from incestuous ties to clan and soil, by a sense of identity based 
‘on one’s experience of self as the subject and agent of one’s own 
powers, by the grasp of reality inside and outside ourselves, that is 
by the development of objectivity and reason.”® 

One of the basic hypotheses of the Center for Human Relations 


2 Raths, Louis E., “Teacher Training and Emotional Needs,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XXIV (March 1951), p. 371. 

he Schaffer, Laurance F. and Shoben, Edward J., Jr., The Psychology of 
Adjustment, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1956. 

4 Idem. 

* Fromm, Erich, The Sane Society, Rinehart & Co., New York, 1955. 
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and Community Studies is that active participation in social problem- 
solving experiences sensitizes people to themselves and the group. 
Such experiences are also extremely valuable as skill-learning situa- 
tions—real experiences with real people rather than hypothetical ones, 
From these the student becomes aware of elements which have uni- 
versal application in other interpersonal relationships. For this reason, 
our work is people-centered. Each of the sponsors of Operation Man- 
hattan—The National Conference of Christians and Jews, the Uni- 
versity Settlement, and New York University—has specific objectives, 
but their joint objective in this project is finding new and creative 
ways of working toward the amelioration of life. 

The New York University Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies has attracted students from a wide range of 
professional and business fields. The roster includes teachers, nurses, 
group workers, community workers, industrial supervisors, business 
executives, social agency workers and executive-training-program 
directors. The wide variety of people who seek training at the Center 
is an indication of how widely felt is the need for better understand- 
ing of group dynamics, group psychology and group organization. 
These students are seeking ways of finding constructive solutions to 
problems of social interaction and social organization. 

The great emphasis put on group discussion and the analysis of 
group action in discussion is in keeping with the Center’s belief that 
one of the best ways to sensitize people to other people is to place 
them in situations where personal interaction with others comes 
about. An analysis of every group meeting gives the students an 
awareness of people as individuals as well as group members. The 
constant effort is to objectify findings so that they become instruments 
for learning and growth, rather than blocks to progress. The studies 
of Cunningham and Benne indicate that a greater degree of objectivity 
can be utilized in measuring group action than was heretofore be- 
lieved. The sociometrics of Cunningham and the group-role identifi- 
cation schedule of Benne are valuable instruments in our studies. 

The kinds of experiences available to the students of this pro- 
gram are described in detail in the article on “The Administration 
and Organization of the Project,” in this Journal. But the field work 
on the Lower East Side provided a vehicle through which the indi- 
vidual and the group could learn. Through an exposure to things 
different from the student’s own social, cultural, economic and reli- 


6 Cunningham, Ruth, “Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls,” 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. Benne, 
K. D. and Sheats, P., “Functional Roles of Group Members,” The Journal 
of Social Issues, 4-2-42-47, Spring, 1948. 
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gious experience, “by the emergence from incestuous ties to clan and 
soil,” whatever these may be in fact, sensitization to other people could 
come about. Since the majority of the student population comes from 
a broad and vaguely defined middle class, experiences which carry 
them into contact with the other ends of the social scale often help 
them to understand others. And even then, the individual must be 
ready to look, to see and to want to understand. Often value judgments 
are placed on things foreign to one’s own experience because they 
tend to strengthen the insecurity of the individual. The problem is to 
understand and accept the particular organization of a cultural reality 
and not to accept or reject on the sole basis of previously held values. 

The whole issue of personal values, how they are formed and 
the way in which they affect our approach in interpersonal relations 
is a major concern in our studies. Value formation is a subject in 
itself which, unfortunately, is outside the scope of this paper. Suffice 
it to say that without some awareness of the values of a person and 
his culture, one misses a basic ingredient necessary in the study of 
human relations. It is the continual effort of the Center to evaluate, 
with relative emotional detachment, the values brought to any given 
situation, to obviate, for example, the tendency of many teachers to 
reject lower-class children because of the fixed, middle-class values 
they bring to the school situation.” 

There is ample evidence that students participating in the field- 
work aspects of Operation Manhattan learned a great deal about 
the danger of imposing preconceived values. One student, for example, 
was involved in cooking with a group preparing for a holiday party. 
She had great difficulty in getting some of the boys to help with the 
cleaning up, until she discovered that Puerto Rican boys are not 
accustomed to such tasks, and feel them to be beneath their dignity. 
Another student found that her success in leading a club of teen-age 
girls grew in direct proportion to her ability to accept in a neutral 
fashion some of their values about smoking, dating and relationship 
to their parents. Because of the confidence she inspired, she was able, 
On at least one occasion, to lead them out of a situation that threatened 
to erupt in physical violence. 

None of these discoveries are unique in the literature, but they 
Were unique to those experiencing them, and the opportunity to 
Teport them, discuss them and gain insight is, we feel, the great 
service of such a field-work program. 


™Cf. Cohen, Albert K., Delinquent Boys, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1955, pp. 114-117. 


Ronald H. Dropkin is a Research Associate at the Center For Human 
Relations Studies, New York University. 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP IN OPERATION ‘MANHATTAN 
Armand Lo Buglio, Earl Mullin, Roger M. Shaw 


In September 1956, the ten students who had received scholar- 
ships from the National Conference of Christians and Jews met for 
the first time to begin work as a leadership team, but the beginnings 
of field work for Operation Manhattan might be placed in the 
previous year when a group dynamics class carried out the search 
for a field of operation. In their visits to New York City agencies, 
they were able to utilize their class learnings in a live situation with 
a real goal, in addition to seeing first-hand the kinds of agencies 
that serve city neighborhoods. 

The plan for carrying out Operation Manhattan was constructed 
under the leadership of Dr. Dan W. Dodson, Director of the Center 
for Human Relations and Community Studies at New York Uni- 
versity and Associate Professor Mary Beauchamp, the faculty mem- 
ber in charge of actual program. The work of the leadership team 
reached into a number of areas, but when the leadership students met 
with Dr. Beauchamp for the first time, they found that their first real 
task was to become oriented to each other and to the staff members 
of the participating agencies. The students had come together from 
varied backgrounds of social work, teaching, administration and reli- 
gion. They came from a number of different geographical regions, 
from urban, suburban and rural backgrounds. The orientation process 
for such a differentiated group had to include becoming aware of 
the particular responsibilities which each member must assume; rec- 
ognizing the responsibility in each specific task; “sandpapering” the 
rough edges of individuality which seem sharper when individuals 
work together under pressure of urgent deadlines ; beginning to attain 
realistic pictures of one’s self in action; understanding the complex- 
ities of planning and carrying through a task that has many lines of 
authority and communication, exigencies of time, place and circum- 
stance, and vested interests which can be foreseen but dimly. 

Communications emerged as one of the continuing problems of 
the undertaking. When differences in perception among the students 
arose in the seminar meetings, attention was given to theoretical 
discussion of individual perception. As a result of self-perception 
studies, the seminar group achieved more respect for the opinions, 
beliefs and values of its members and a common ground for working 
together. To improve communications, the team developed the work 
schedule cooperatively. A technique of work sheets which served 
as feedback for the seminar was employed. Members of the leadership 


team and the instructor held individual conferences. Role playing . 
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was used to communicate vividly the field methods to be used in the 
project. This technique was particularly useful in interview training. 


ORIENTATION TO PROJECT NEIGHBORHOOD 

Orientation to the project goals and to the study of the neighbor- 
hood itself began at an early date. Preliminary steps in becoming ac- 
quainted with the community were walking, eating, shopping and 
meeting on the Lower East Side. The students were trained in dis- 
cerning neighborhood attitudes through casual contact. They entered 
the community with some well-defined questions: Who lives here? 
What do they do for fun? What are their gathering places like ? What 
attitudes do they express in their daily doings? Do we find expressions 
of friendliness, of dislike, of indifference, etc. ? 

Students were also seeking to find out about community power 
structure, agency interrelationships, the actual and potential strength 
of individuals and of autonomous groups to effect community change ; 
the relationship of schools, churches and other institutions to the 
community ; available recreational facilities ; and patterns of business. 

The orientation process which familiarized students with the 
neighborhood in terms of the realities of the day-by-day living of the 
people, of the institutions and agencies which presumed to serve 
them, of the arrangement of the buildings and streets they used, 
served as an excellent source of questions that were later used in the 
two interview schedules designed for the survey. 


PLANNING THE SURVEY 


The leadership team soon decided that a program of research 
activities upon which subsequent community action and depth studies 
could be based was essential. The University Settlement was seeking 
objective data upon which to base its decision for its own future role 
in the community. The data required were so extensive and complex 
that the Settlement Board and its Director, Charles Cook, asked that 
the project take on the job of conducting a survey among the people 
living in the 15 blocks peripheral to the six blocks slated for the new 
middle-income housing project, in other words, in the area closest to 
the Settlement that would remain standing. 

The NCCJ and the Center leadership team decided that this kind 
of survey was rich enough to provide a means for achieving the aims 
and objectives of the project. 


DWELLING UNIT COUNT 


The first step in developing the survey was to select the families 
to be interviewed. One student assumed the exacting responsibility 
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for systematic listing of dwelling units. A team of eight students 
worked with him. Within a week’s time, this group had been on every 
floor of every building in the 15 blocks. Needless to say, they had 
learned much more than the numbers and location of dwelling units, 
They observed the enormous variation in quality of maintenance and 
upkeep, even in adjacent buildings. They gained a feeling for the 
people they met in streets and stairways. And they experienced the 
curiosity of the neighborhood about just what it was they were up to. 

The 2,800 dwelling units were listed, and a sample was drawn 
by selecting every twentieth unit from the systematic listing of the 
total units. Thus, two samples of 100 dwelling units were drawn, 
the second to serve as alternates for residents who refused interviews 
or could not be reached. As it turned out, 80% of the first sample 
were available; the alternate sample supplied the remainder. 


DEVELOPING INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 


While the block survey was being carried out, several classes 
in the Center for Human Relations were studying the problems of 
urban living. Students in these classes were asked to develop some 
questions and hypotheses that they would like to have the survey 
test. The diversity of these, as they were submitted, pointed up the 
many dimensions of urban community problems and the many ways 
in which they may be perceived. | 

Class sessions were devoted to discussion of theories relating to 
community power structure, social-class influences and intergroup 
relations. Groups of students developed tentative interview schedules. 
From this activity there emerged a small group of students who 
wished to become genuinely skilled in the development of such sched- 
ules. Together with members of the leadership team, they assumed 
the task of revising the rough schedules in terms of commonly ac- 
cepted theories of scheduie design. 

In addition to the community sample described above, as many 
children as could be reached in the local schools were interviewed. 
Children from the 15-block area attend two elementary schools, one 
junior high school and a scattering of high schools. Students who 
attend the one academic high school in the area were asked to com- 
plete a questionnaire, rather than be interviewed individually. The 
interview schedules were so designed that information secured from 
families could be compared with that obtained from children. 

The interview schedules went through five revisions, with more 
than 50 persons contributing to their development. They were tried 
out in-a series of pre-tests and decided upon in their final form by 
the leadership team. 
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In definitive form, the community interview schedule consisted 
of 41 questions grouped into three sections. The first pertained to 
the neighborhood, that is, to how the interviewees felt about the 
neighborhood, the changes that were occurring, the people who live 
there, and the interviewee’s unfulfilled needs and hopes. The second 
was concerned with the interviewee’s participation in and feelings 
about the organized life of the neighborhood. The third was devoted 
to facts about the interviewee’s children, his family life and activities, 
and his perceptions about his children. On a final page, the inter- 
viewer was asked to make comments on his feelings about the inter- 
view and to identify any individuals encountered who might be 
potential community leaders. 

The 42 questions of the school interview schedule were concerned 
with club activities and attitudes; friendships; feelings about the 
neighborhood, about parents and other adults; self-image; attitudes 
about University Settlement; employment; out-of-school activities 
and interests ; and home responsibilities and discipline. In this sched- 
ule, too, interviewers were asked to comment on the quality of the 
interview and possible indigenous leadership. 


ADDITIONAL STUDIES 


Additional research was undertaken to supplement the two sur- 
veys. These included information from such sources as census records, 
a survey of commercial recreational facilities, and a number of inter- 
views with professional workers to determine their conceptions of 
the neighborhood. Neighborhood services for pre-school children were 
examined through interviews with school and park personnel. All 
such interviews, were unstructured, thereby giving the interviewees 
an opportunity to express personal opinions and attitudes. 


INTERVIEW TRAINING 


The training of interviewers was a central task. Enrollees in 
several courses had become so involved in discussion of plans for the — 
project that more than 100 students volunteered for interviewing. 
Some class time was devoted specifically to training for interviewing, 
but most of this training took place outside the fixed-time responsi- 
bilities of the students. Seven advanced students, with the advice 
and participation of staff members, developed a series of training 
sessions. A manual for interviewing was prepared. Students were 
expected to become familiar with it as well as with recent materials 
On productive methods of interviewing. Each perspective interviewer 
went through a series of role-playing sessions designed to provide 
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skill in controlling himself and adapting the schedule to the variety 
of situations the interviewer was likely to encounter. 


CODING THE DATA 


When the interviewing approached completion, a group of stu- 
dents began to develop a code for recording information on IBM 
Cards. Developing the code consumed several weeks of argument 
and discussion. Clear delimitation of states of belief and feeling, fine 
differentiations in meaning, resolving of individual pre-conceptions 
—all had to be defined within the limits of the 12 categories imposed 
by technology. Some students were excessively frustrated by the 
necessity of expressing qualitative data in quantitative terms. 

Coding the material on the community schedule was a time-con- 
suming process because of the students’ inexperience, but they 
not only learned much about coding, but also learned much about the 
development of interview schedules. They learned, as only experience 
can teach one, the value of foreseeing coding as the schedule is 
developed. The coding of the school interviews progressed more 
rapidly as a result of the experience gained in coding the community 
material. By running the punched cards through the machine, the stu- 
dents became familiar with IBM operation. Sharp discipline was 
required for confining attention to the testing of original hypotheses, 
and keeping new hunches to a minimum until the study of older ones 
were exhausted. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


As a result of the various investigations, the profile of a living 
urban community in process of change was drawn. Through active 
involvement in research processes, students penetrated beyond the 
face of the community to probe its underlying dynamics. Descriptions 
of the institutional programs are not just words on paper; they are 
the result of first-hand observation and actual participation in attempts 
to meet the needs of urban dwellers. Children and adults who people 
the profile are not mere numbers in a statistical table ; they are known 
to the students as living human beings with hopes and fears, aspita- 
tions and desires, and needs that are sometimes met, sometimes denied, 
in the complexity of modern city living. 


WORKING WITH TEACHER TRAINEES 


Mention must be made of another area of responsibility for the 
leadership team, Five members of the team led small groups of stu- 
dents who were enrolled in the 891 Curriculum for teacher training. 
The close ties developed between the leadership team and the 891 
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students through these discussions helped to draw the latter into the 
work of the survey as described above. The survey, on the other 
hand, furnished one vehicle for field work in the 891 program. 


YOUTH GROUP 


The leadership team, in interviewing the 78 students of the 
neighborhood attending Seward Park High School, was particularly 
interested in sampling the attitudes, needs, and. concerns of these 
young people. They hoped to locate indigenous leadership among the 
youth and to encourage them to participate in community activities. 
These interviews also provided a basis for the selection of some stu- 
dents for leadership training. 

The seminar students selected 13 youngsters who had indicated 
an interest in leadership training to be a core croup for the projected 
youth leadership training program. Careful study went into their 
selection and many meetings were held to determine the various 
roles and basises on which leadership team students would work 
with the young people. Only two young people attended the first 
meeting. Since that time additional members have joined the group 
but there is still only a core of five or six who have met with any 
degree of regularity. On the surface this program would seem a 
failure; but we have learned and are now attempting to determine 
the new dimensions that are needed if our purpose of introducing 
youth into real participation in neighborhood is to be achieved. 

Another aspect of youth work is evolving from the work of 
the One Mile Council. A committee'of students and neighbors have 
become involved in the beginnings of several programs: 


. Intercultural programs on learning Spanish and English. 

. Establishment of a branch of the public library in the community 
with special material available for youth and youth workers. 

. Discussions with agencies in the community and city on how to 
obtain additional neighborhood. youth facilities. 

. Making a documentary film on youth and their activities. 


This Lower East Side neighborhood like many others seems to 
keep young people out of activities that are important. Our on-going 
program will attempt to test hypothesis for bringing the desires, 
skills, and interests of youth into focus so that they can participate 
in important neighborhood affairs. 


NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCIL 


Another area which involved the leadership team of students 
was the development of a new neighborhood organization, the One 
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Mile Neighborhood Council. This organization came into being in 
June of 1957 under the sponsorship of three organizations, Uni- 
versity Settlement, Lower East Side Neighborhoods Association and 
New York University and with the avowed purpose of improving 
living conditions of “. . . our families, neighbors, and friends who 
live, play, and raise children and do business in this area, regardless 
of race, color, or creed.” 

The leadership team played a part in helping to bring these three 
neighbors together. At the invitation of Mrs. Frances Golden, a 
University Settlement staff advisor to the Neighborhood Mothers 
Club, some 150 persons, including two project students, met at the 
University Settlement on February 1957. Neighbors living in the six 
block area that was to be the site of the new middle-income housing 
project had come together to discuss the question uppermost in each 
individual’s mind: “What will happen to my family when my house 
is torn down?” There was not enough time or knowledge that night 
to answer this question. Plans were thus made for a series of meetings 
to help the affected individuals to know what to expect and where 
help could be obtained. 

And then came the news that the new housing project had been 
abandoned! The urgency was now even greater for people to come 
together to discuss their living conditions, since landlords in the 
six-block area had, in most cases, allowed their properties to become 
over-crowded and to go unrepaired. 

A leadership team student who was working with the One Mile 
Neighborhood Council offered the help of students and staff members 
at the Center for Human Relations to work with the group in strength- 
ening the Council and in planning ways to improve the neighborhood. 
From this point on things moved fast for the new council and the 
students working with it. The group accepted the offer of the Uni- 
versity Settlement for temporary meeting quarters. The seminar 
students accepted the responsibility for giving support to the organi- 
zation as well as for helping individuals in the Council to develop 
skills needed for carrying on its work. 

By June the seminar students felt that the One Mile Council 
might well be a major vehicle for carrying on the work of “Operation 
Manhattan.” They felt that here was an organization which would 
promote the development of indigenous community leadership. Here 
was an opportunity for the people of the community, a social agency, 
a University, and a neighborhood association, LENA, to work to- 
gether to bring about better living for a teaming section of New 
York City. 
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In September, when students returned to school, the neighbors 
in the One Mile Council were ready to go. Much of the work of the 
Council is now being done in small committees. Graduate students 
this year have helped the work of the Council by helping individual 
members to develop skills in leadership. An extensive leadership 
training program is being developed for Council members. 

The Council’s activity may be illustrated by its work on the 
pressing problem of adding classroom space to an overcrowded public 
school through pressure for the removal of another city department 
from the school building. This work, which took many committee 
meetings and meetings with city officials, now shows promise of being 
successfully accomplished. 

The Council at this point is a “grass roots” operation, helped 
along by the interest, skills and resources of professional community 
workers and organizations. The identification of people with the 
group has not yet really had time to be tested, but we have seen suc- 
cess with the growth of a “hard core” of members. Some 40 neighbors 
and 20 students meet in various Council committee and general meet- 
ings each week and each month. 


REPORTING RESULTS 


The year-end preparation of reports began in May. Each mem- 
ber of the leadership team submitted material to one student who had 
the responsibility for coordination. 

This first draft of the “Chronicle,’” as it came to be called, was 
ready in early June. Students, faculty, and Mr. Cook, Director of 
University Settlement, felt that the revision of this material could 
best be accomplished by spending two or three.days of concentrated 
work as a group. The result was a weekend spent at Camp Beacon, 
the University Settlement Camp, located approximately 60 miles 
north of New York City. This trip truly became a group effort. We 
planned and carried out our work loads. Menus were prepared, food 
was bought and cooked and dishes were washed and dried. It was — 
during this time that people who had worked together for a year were 
teally able to develop a much deeper appreciation of each other’s 
efforts and each one’s uniqueness. 


There was much accomplished as a result of these three days. 


1. The philosophic bases of our project were clarified. 
2. Hypothesis were further clarified and areas of depth studies 
_were identified for the coming year. 
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3. Substantive materials to be used in later editions and reports 
were brought out discussed and recorded. 

4. The first draft of the Chronicle was discussed and plans 
were finalized for its revision. 

5. A report to the University Settlement Board: was discussed 
and planned. 


People who had made commitments for writing parts of the 
Chronicle reported by mid-September. The second draft of this docu- 
ment was ready for distribution at the start of the school year in 
September 1957. It served the important functions of orienting new 
students and helping to shape field work plans. 


SUMMARY 


In looking back over the work of the leadership team we find 
that they have engaged in many different research studies, field work 
projects, leadership training programs of university students and com- 
munity people, and academic learnings. The following lists their major 
activities : 


Neighborhood survey. 

. Neighborhood sociological studies. 

. One Mile Neighborhood Council. 

. Youth group work. 

. Working with university students in intensive teacher train- 
ing program. 

. Writing various reports, articles, and studies. 

. Coordinating activities among the three involved agencies. 


Looking ahead, we see that new students have taken on the job 
of editing the second draft of the Chronicle ; a report to the University 
Settlement Board is in the making; the articles in this Journal have 
been written; and the day and night work of “Operation Manhattan” 
is going on. We see new horizons that will give us, as teachers, 
nurses, business men, and social workers new appreciations for each 
other, new understandings of people and their neighborhood living, 
and new insights and skills for doing our jobs well. 


Armand Lobuglio and Earl Mullin are Graduate Students in the Center 
For Human Relations and Community Studies, New York University. 

Roger Shaw is a Teaching Fellow in the Center For Human Relations and 
Commrnity Studies, New York University. 


FIELD PARTICIPATION AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Mary L. Beauchamp 


We assume that the reader has read the previous articles in this 
issue of the Journal and is familiar with the project, Operation Man- 
hattan, from which the data herein discussed were secured. Let us 
recapitulate briefly by stating that our data are derived from an 
intensive study of a carefully defined sample of the occupants of the 
dwelling units in a 15-square block area which surrounds the six 
blocks which were to be rebuilt. We sought to discern the degree and 
causes of hypothesized mobility, the feelings of the people as indicated 
by their expressions of hopes, fears, likes, dislikes, and needs. We 
wanted to learn something of their conceptions of their own ways of 
life and of their resources for bringing about needed changes in living 
accommodations, facilities and services. 

With the abandonment of plans for new housing, the focus of 
the University Settlement was changed from one of studying how 
to serve a changed neighborhood to that of how to develop dynamic 
methods for identifying and activating potential leadership among the 
residents of the area so that they might unify their efforts for the 
improvement of such facilities for good living as they have. With this 
as a focus the information gathered about the people is most valuable. 
Few descriptions of a population have given attention to the human 
values of the people described. 

As this is written, we have accumulated great quantities of data 
in an infinite variety of frequency distributions, percentages, varia- 
tions, and we have many large question marks. We shall discuss here 
only those findings which are likely to have meaning for, and stimulate 
to activity, the readers of this Journal. In the following paragraphs 
we shall attempt to: 


Summarize briefly some of the learnings that come when staff 
. and students work together to study a community while striving 
for a high degree of validity and objectivity and with basic human © 
values in constant focus. 


Discuss findings which relate to hypotheses that have more than 
immediate and local application. 


Project the purposes and procedures of some current studies 
which have grown out of the original survey. 


Evaluate the project in terms of its value in the training of 
students. 
219 
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Learnings that Come from Community Study 


We are a Center for Human Relations and Community Studies, 
Our major task is training students to assume effectively their roles 
in a wide variety of community undertakings. We regard research 
to be an integral part of the training process, not primarily because 
someone wants to know something, but because students in human 
relations need the learnings that come from doing community studies, 
Our criterion for evaluation then becomes, “What are our students 
learning from this experience?” The areas of learning are as varied 
as life itself for we are working in the field of human relations. This 
poses problems of definition and focus. Since we are a part of the 
School of Education, we define our business to be that which is 
essential for professional training to serve a community in an educa- 
tive way. The learnings we discuss are those felt valuable to educators, 

Students have learned from this particular project how com- 
munity studies may be made without a staff of highly trained special- 
ists to come in and do the job. Through the use of many of the 
techniques of self-surveys,’ Center students are attempting to find 
the answer to the question asked by Biddle,” “What can colleges do 
to fulfill their profound obligation to society in this respect?” We 
have learned that some essential factors necessary in assuring success 
in this type of project are: 


Direction and guidance from someone who understands the total 
project in all its ramifications and the total resources available to 
be focused upon it. 


Use of more experienced students in helping to train and team 
with less experienced students. 


Development of a small team of leadership students having a 
variety of competencies to assume a large share of responsibility 
in working with other students. 


Designing special studies that contribute to the total study but 
can be carried out by individuals or groups not directly related 
to the whole. 


Use of frequent feedbacks to all participating groups. 


1 Your Community Looks at Itself, The New South, Southern Regional 
Council, 63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

2 Biddle, William W., The Cultivation of Community Leaders, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, New York, 1953. pp. xi. 
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Careful matching of responsibility and competency. 
Extensive use of small groups. 


The manner in which such complex study was organized (dis- 
cussed in another article) and in which a large number of students 
(150) were involved in the project is one of the unique features 
that can be applied to other projects in other training centers. 

Out of the many aspects of the community study came learnings 
that are integrated in varying degrees into the behavior of students 
and staff. These learnings cannot be measured by normative tests. 
They are observable as work is continued in the community. Among 
the important learnings has been a gradual shift in attitude about 
ourselves and others. Many approached the Lower East Side with a 
sense of “doing for others less fortunate than I.” A few were out- 
right rejecting of the sights and sounds and smells that greeted them 
in their visits. As the interviewing continued and as students have 
had an opportunity to see first hand the dignity and friendliness of 
the people, nearly all students have become accepting of the people 
as individuals having all the variations of any other social group. The 
majority have come to look upon them as friends and neighbors. 
Students have come to feel a part of the community. We hazard a 
guess that some sense a belongingness with this neighborhood that is 
beyond any known to them. This feeling has carried over into the 
work of the second year. Every student, with two exceptions, who 
is again enrolled in school is involved in the project work. 


Some of the behavioral learnings have been difficult to accept 
but are invaluable as we work together. We are learning, for instance, 
that individuals feel responsibility in different ways, thus creating 
tensions about following through ; that one’s perceptions cannot always 
be relied upon; that individuals have wide variations in their tolera- 
tion for frustration that individuals feel status and authority in 
a variety of ways and that relationships are shaped by such feelings ; 
that in any group of people one finds a wide range in the states of 
dependency. As we are experiencing these learnings together, we find 
ourselves making adaptations in our expectations of others—thus 
reducing frustration and anxiety. This learning might be summarized 
by saying that we are becoming more realistic in our expectations of 
_ People. We are able to see ourselves more accurately as members of 
ateam, recognizing more truly what our teammates expect of us and 
what we may expect of them. This type of perception is an essential 
to any person hoping to serve a community effectively. 
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We are learning much about problem-solving in a community 
context, Our readings about the power structure of a community have 
become real as we have at times searched in vain for the person or 
institution that pulls the strings. The manner in which community 
action is mobilized becomes real as one attends a protest meeting in 
a borough president’s office or participates in a search for facilities 
for a public agency occupying space in a public school that is on double 
sessions. We are becoming increasingly aware of the “psychological 
moment” in group action as well as in personal relationships. We 
realize that in a formalized manner we know little about timing. We 
are learning its importance, but as yet have found no way of spelling 
out what we have learned. How can one know, for instance, when a 
conflict arises whose sense of timing is likely to be more accurate? 

Perhaps, most importantly we are learning that community prob- 
lems seldom yield to a logical problem-solving approach. True, we 
need to know the dimensions of the problem, to collect the data, to 
know their meaning, to hypothesize some possible courses of action, 
to try out if possible and to evaluate our trials. But we are learning 
that this problem-solving approach is a tool that we hold in readiness 
to be used only if time, circumstances and people call for it. Community 
problems yield because of the accuracy with which human motivations 
are assessed, understood and worked with as individuals and groups 
with varying interests, likes and dislikes come in conflict with each 
other. Assessing the dynamics of human personalities is a major 
and neglected factor in solving community problems. We are con- 
stantly attempting to help our students acquire this skill and insight. 

Another learning is in the area of values. As graduate students 
and professors we are a “verbal lot.” This project has tested and 
continues to test the values we live by—not those we have packaged 
in pretty cliches and accepted ideology. We say we believe in people, 
in their capacity to grow when given the nutrients necessary for 
growth. How much are we willing to subject this value to test? We 
are trying to learn such simple applications as these: commitment 
comes through voluntary assignment, not as a result of teacher as- 
signment ; change comes only as we are so able to remove threat that 
a more accurate perception may come through; previous school ex- 
periences have to be taken into account as we seek to help students 
become more self-directive in their learning. 

We are working with the values relating to involvement. This 
comes about on many levels. In our laboratory course at the Center 
we seek the involvement of all students; we succeed to a marked 
degree. Few students think of this as just another course in which 
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so many hours must be “put in.” We seek involvement on the part 
of the people who live in the area. We are trying to expose them to 
the notion that they don’t have to accept life as they find it, that they 
can do something about it, that creation is still going on if they choose 
to accept the role of creator. Exposure comes through more face-to- 
face contacts, more small group activity, through the tedious daily 
relationships that are stimulated and maintained. In the neighborhood 
council, for instance, much emphasis is being placed on getting ac- 
quainted with neighbors, on working in small groups to plan what 
needs to be done to improve living. 


Another value inherent in this approach is that of helping oneself. 
Often it seems easier to do for someone than to help him learn how 
and to want to do for himself. Our goal is the latter and we evaluate 
our relationships with this criterion. To become more self-directive 
or, as the psychiatrists put it, to become a mature person, is what 
we seek, 

We are learning the value of belonging to groups in which one 


feels comfortable, at home. Such groups usually have a high degree 
of homogeneity, perhaps religiously, racially, ethnically. Membership 
in such groups is not to be deplored. Only as individual needs and 
potentialities change and develop can we expect people to reach out 
in associations across group lines. A part of the value which we see 
coming out of the neighborhood council is that common concerns in 
which all people living in the neighborhood have a stake, are dis- 
covered. Narrow group lines are cut across. At the most recent meet- 
ing, for instance, the proceeedings were translated into Spanish so 
that the Puerto Rican members might understand what was taking 
place. Cleaning up the park is as vital a concern for the Catholic as 
itis for the Jew or Protestant. Membership on the safety_committee 
has no reason to limit itself to a parochial group. As individuals asso- 
ciate more heterogeneously, they discover how far the commonality 
of human beings outstrip surface differences. New group loyalties and 
securities develop. 


Hypotheses Tested in the Survey 


This is an intensive study of a low-income area in the Lower 
East Side of New York City. We are in the beginning stages of 


. deepening and intensive study. The accumulated data and insights 


gained by the researchers have illuminated their hypotheses about the 
quality and problems of living in a meager-income, civically neglected 
area of a large city. We are in agreement with Ross Mooney that the 
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researcher himself is a crucial element in a study and that we lose 
much if we, in the worship of objectivity, disregard the researchers’ 
insights, impressions and interpretations.® 

The first hypothesis validated by our data is that the area studied 
is not a community in the sense that communication about vital con- 
cerns exists or that we find any indication of consensus about vital 
concerns. We have a hunch that this is commonly true of large cities 
——that the word community has come to have a geographical con- 
notation in contrast to the “community of interest’? meaning. We 
found that the highest degree of consensus (50%) was about the 
need for’ improved low-cost housing. Only 25% mentioned the need 
for improved social and recreational facilities, 10% expressed a need 
for improved public safety. 

We found communication among neighbors to be extremely 
meager. Many concerns about which we might expect citizens to have 
opinions and to be topics of active discussion had apparently not been 
discussed. Interviewers felt that the demands of daily living were so 
urgent that individuals had formed few clear-cut ideas about neigh- 
borhood improvement. We found no consensus in answer to our 
query as to who could tell us what is really happening in the neigh- 
borhood. More than one-third (37%) did not know, 17% mentioned 
another family member, 9% another occupant of the building. 

When asked how one could find out what is going on in the 
neighborhood, 27% said they did not know, 24% mentioned friends, 
14% mentioned newspapers. The same confusions were revealed in 
responses to the question, “If you wanted something done, where 
would you go?” Twenty-four per cent did not know, 17% said they 
would go to the city agency; 34% said they do not know anyone 
who runs things in the neighborhood. Among those who profess to 
know who can get things done, no consensus exists as to whether 
they would go to these people for help; 10% would go, 14% would 
not. The others were uncertain. Residents of the area are about evenly 
divided in their attitudes toward public welfare. About as many usé 
the facilities of public welfare when they need help as do not. Those 
who do not go to public welfare tend to rely on their family if 
private assistance is out of reach. 

When asked about their attitude toward the proposed housing 
project 18% approved of it, 19% were indifferent, 23% were opposed 
to it. In relation to the obviously most pressing problem of the area, 


3 Ross L. Mooney, “The Researcher Himself, Research for Curriculum 
Improvement, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1957. 
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housing, we found no channels of communication nor consensus as to 
what kinds of solutions were most desirable for the neighborhood. 

A second hypothesis which we sought to test is that the social 
climate of the neighborhood greatly influences the types of behavior 
seen as acceptable. The area studied has a long history of family- 
centered living and has been known as a friendly community. Here 
the first Jewish immigrants settled ; many of the mores and traditions 
of the area are rooted in these early beginnings. Fifteen per cent of 
the residents originally moved into this area to be near relatives. We 
were thus not surprised to find consulting relatives about vital personal 
concerns to be a prevalent type of behavior. 

Thirty per cent of the elementary and 20% of the high school 
children would like their own parents to serve as their club leaders. 
The majority of the boys and girls feel that their parents are not 
overly strict with them. The attitude of “father and mother know 
best” seems a definite part of the climate that is accepted by new- 
comers as well as by those who have lived long in the area. Children 
are held in high regard in the family circle; much recreation is 
family-centered. We found corporal punishment used more extensively 
in Puerto Rican homes than in others, and the children accepting the 
punishment as legitimate. The social climate of the Puerto Rican 
home seems to have built toward this acceptance. 

The friendliness among people of this neighborhood impressed 
all of our researchers. Visiting with neighbors in the buildings and on 
the streets is the order of the day. People take time to be helpful to 
others. The older children become, the higher value they place on 
friendship. Frendships continue with persons who move from the 
neighborhood: 38% visit friends who have moved away; 47% are 
visited by former neighbors. 


A particularly significant phase of the social climate of this 
community relates to intergroup attitudes. Roman Catholics comprise 
42%, and Jewish 32% of the population, the remainder are Protestant. 
Four major nationality groups are in the area: native-born Ameri- 
cans, Spanish, Italians, and Central Europeans. We found small 
gtoups of Chinese, Polish, Ukranian, Albanian, Turkish, and East 
Indian, The oldest residents are Central European Jews. They were 
followed by Italian Roman Catholics. The newcomers are Puerto 
Ricans and a small number of Southeastern Europeans. In such a 
setting one might expect to find much overt prejudice. This is not 
the case. While much covert dislike and prejudice were expressed 
about the Puerto Ricans, the prevailing climate of opinion is to 
censure one who voices prejudice. This is likely a reflection of the 
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times and of New York City in particular, where bill-boards, subway 
placards, television and radio proclaim the advantages of a prejudice- 
free culture. This attitude has been strengthened in this neighborhood 
by the person-to-person relationships among those who have lived 
in the area many years, especially among the Jewish people. The 
social climate seems unfavorable toward overt expression of prejudice. 

Another influence of social climate upon behavior is seen in the 
matter of gangs. This area traditionally has been free of gangs, 
although vicious gangs have operated on all sides of it. People com- 
ment frequently, “We don’t have gangs here.” This group perception 
of the community may function as a standard that is a real deterrent 
to gang formation since the area has all the features to which gangs 
are commonly attributed. 

A third hypothesis which the survey seems to validate is that the 
power structure of the community tends to be institutional rather 
than personal. We tried to discover the power structure in adult 
affairs as well as among youth. We were unable to identify individuals 
to whom people commonly turn for help or who are identified as ones 
who make decisions. In general, the social agencies which are banded 
together in an organization known as LENA (Lower East Side 
Neighborhoods Association) are the institutions most responsive to 
the needs of the people in the realm of social action. They are the 
ones who respond when crises arise. These agencies seem to be in 
closer communication with the “signal callers” than other institutions. 
Thus we find a hierarchy of institutions in the power structure. It 
now seems to us that the local politicians are near the top of the 
tower of power, the social agencies are slightly below them while the 
schools and churches are at the bottom of the tower. 


Among youth we believe that many systems of power exist and 
that the system which is operative for any particular youth is deter- 
mined by the particular type of school (institution) in which he finds 
himself. If he goes to academic high school, one power structure 
probably cues him into what modes of behavior are acceptable and 
unacceptable. Other sets of values operate for those who go to trade 
and vocational high schools and still others for those who drop out of 
school. The problem is further complicated by the lack of area high 
schools in New York City. The youth from this area go all over the 
City to school depending upon the type of school they select or art 
qualified for. With such extensive fragmentation, it is most difficult 
for any power structure to exercise enough leadership to mobilize 
youth in concerted action. This may explain youth’s failure to use 
the recreational and social facilities available to them in the neighbor- 
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hood and the tremendous difficulties besetting communities in rela- 
tion to youth. 

A fourth hypothesis which we set out to test and about which 
we remain in doubt is that sustained participation on a community 
basis is a middle-class phenomenon. As a corollary to this we hypo- 
thesized that social action on the Lower East Side revolves around 
large emotionalized interests and must be short-time, pressured ac- 
tions. This hypothesis is commonly expressed in the literature of 
social science; we are unwilling to accept it without further study, 
although most of our experience tends to support it. Some unattended 
factors may be distorting the picture. Perhaps we have little sustained 
community participation because the professional workers have not 
sought it. All of us tend to act in harmony with the pictures in our 
own heads. If we believe that sustained participation is not possible 
we are unlikely to seek it. This year much of our effort is directed 
toward securing sustained participation in the neighborhood council. 

A fifth hypothesis has intrigued and bothered us: most of the 
people working for a better community on the Lower East Side are 
middle-class people not indigenous to it. We hypothesize that they 
tend to see improvement as making the neighborhood more like the pic- 
tures in their own heads rather than making circumstances more 
favorable to the qualities of living understood and sought by those 
who live there. We have found this often to be true. We plead guilty, 
too, although we have discussed this problem of values ever since 
the project was conceived. Some bits of-evidence—First, when we 
think of having a meeting, we tend to assume it will be planned and 
organized as a middle-class civic group does its business. Agendas 
are conceived as neat, logical outlines to follow yet many of the 
people who attend the meetings want to be heard whether or not 
they are on the agenda. 7 

This hypothesis has been validated as well by the beginning 
teachers as they have had parent-teacher conferences. In spite of all 
the discussion on values, the teachers found themselves discussing 
fighting, use of street language, and the like as being unacceptable 
behavior with parents who use the same kind of language and who 
themselves tend to settle disputes by physical combat. They were also 
recommending that the parents help the children with some of their 
homework until they realized that many of the parents cannot help 
. their children for they cannot speak or write the English language. 
The children have to help the parents if circumstances are to be 
improved. 

We note that students and staff go to meeting after meeting on 
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problems of housing, education, health, safety, and youth to find the 
meetings attended almost solely by professionals who live outside the 
area. We tend to plan for rather than plan with. We have not con- 
trived enough ventilation of ideas ; we have not taken time to develop 
the incipient leadership that exists in all persons. We have many 
plausible reasons for not doing so. We believe that, while the Center 
staff and students have fallen into this trap in the ways we have 
worked, we must find ways to work so that the people who live in 
the area assume more and more responsibility for planning the actions 
which better their own lives. Perhaps our present way of working 
is a necessary stage in the process of growth. 


Hypotheses Relating to Teacher Training 


The major hypothesis about teacher training we have been testing 
is that teachers must have some community activity in their training 
if they are to relate to children in a dynamic sense in the school. 
Some of the preceding articles in this issue have discussed this thesis. 
By this year of experimentation we are convinced that a teacher can- 
not relate dynamically to a child, and much less to a group of chil- 
dren, unless he feels and understands the culture in which the child 
has grown. This cannot happen without actual experience in the 
milieu in which the child lives. One does not learn this from a book. 
This becomes increasingly important as we work with children whose 
backgrounds differ markedly from our own. Most teachers come 
from middle-class homes and neighborhoods and tend to be rejective 
of many of the ways of people of lower social classes. 

We hypothesize that when we become skillful enough to know 
how to do it, the major part of the curriculum content will come from 
the lives of the children and from the community in which they live. 
We are attempting this year to test this hypothesis in some s 
ways. First, we have nine teachers working in one elementary school 
who know the community from their work last year. Second, these 
teachers, plus some others, are now trying to identify the community 
resources that may be used in the school curriculum, such as: the 
ballad singer that lives a block away, the Ukranian woman who 
decorates eggs, whose son is in the fifth grade, the truck driver who 
knows how to spot all sorts of air craft, and so on. They hope from 
this identification to develop a resource file to use in the school. One 
phase of the project which is valuable is that the boys and girls are 
really the ones who are developing the file. Third, the teachers are 
organizing to see that the children know their own community 
through many short trips taken for specific purposes, such as: goimg 
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to the branch library to take out books, visiting the neighborhood bank, 
becoming familiar with the facilities of the recreational and social 
agencies. 

Gradually we plan for this community approach to become the 
focal point of most of the learing experiences. At present little dis- 
tinguishes the curriculum of this school, which is predominantly non- 
English speaking or close to it and which is located in a community 
representing most of the nations of the world, from one that sits 
out on the plains of a Midwestern small town. Many of the same 
texts are used. The same standardized tests (standardized on chil- 
dren thousands of miles away) are used to evaluate pupil progress. 
The same songs and poems are memorized. The same behavior norms 
are expected from the children and punishments are administered if 
behavior does not fit the pattern in the teacher’s head. For the most 
part even the same food and clothing is endorsed by the teachers 
as preferable. 


Current Studies Growing Out of the Survey 


Two major group studies have grown out of the survey to date. 
Many more wait for available time and personnel. The follow-up 
study of the nine teachers, placed as a team in one of the schools of 
the area, has been described in a preceding article. They are develop- 
ing a curriculum more closely related to the needs of the area’s 
children and are seeking ways to bring school and community into 
acloser working relationship. They are trying to interest other mem- 
bers of the school staff in this approach. 

The second major project is the development of a neighborhood 
council whose function is the improvement of living in the area. In 
their community laboratory course the Center students are working 
with a number of community agencies and with the people who live 
there to help them form their own neighborhood council. They seek 
to sustain the people in their beginnings of a council in such a man- 
ner that they will be able to function in ever growing self-direction. 
As this study progresses the students are studying patterns of com- 
munication among the agencies and between the agencies and the 
people. They are looking for the kinds of help which people need 
and the ways help can be made available and acceptable. They are 
observing the effects of membership drives on attendance and partici- 
pation at meetings and seeking to identify and activate indigenous 
leadership, 

Much of the energy of the Council has been directed toward an 
emergency situation faced by the school. Parents have rallied to 
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support the school in its efforts to secure the full use of its facilities 
so half-day sessions may be eliminated. Many other phases of the 
study will emerge as we continue to work with the Council. This 
is not a static study in which goals have been previously determined 
with all work closely channeled to achieve them. The Council a 
present is a very fluid organization that functions with a temporary 
chairman and meets on a rotating basis at the different agencies in 
the area. In this manner the Council hopes to avoid the pitfall of 
becoming identified with one agency and thus incurring the jealousy 
of others. 

A comparative study of two methods of work is one aspect of 
the neighborhood-council project. Two blocks have been designated 
for detailed study in which all inhabitants will be visited in an attempt 
to learn their attitudes about significant problems and to urge ther 
membership in the Council. Careful records will be kept in order to 
compare results with the institutional approach used in the remainder 
of the area. At present, detailed plans are being made for a three 
week massive interviewing campaign to stimulate the neighbors 
facing each other to join forces in attacking their housing problems 
since this seems the most crucial need of the area. As a result of 
this three week intensive drive, we hope to be able to stimulate 


neighbors to talk over what they could do and would like to do with 
out outside assistance, to clean up their own living quarters, t 
identify violations of the rent control act and to seek corrections o 
these violations. 


Evaluating the Training of Students 


When a complexity of skills and knowledge is to be applied mort 
or less spontaneously to human problems we know of no way to 
train for competency other than in a real situation. A vital, needed 
community project is an absolute necessity to the Center’s training 
program. The project described in this issue is unusually rich i 
that it has been conceived from the beginning as a continuing labor- 
atory for community study leading to action. We are in the second 
year of the project. At least five additional years of cooperative pat- 
ticipation are projected. Many surveys have been made in other sitt- 
ations. Students have entered an action situation to gain skills and 
have left at the end of a year to go to other situations. It yet remains 
to be seen if the actual day-by-day community relationships necess- 
tated by this study can continue to be real over a long period of 
time. The continuity for such relationships has to come from the 
staff members who are given time in their teaching load to supervise 
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| the work since the students are changing from year to year. [At pres- 
' ent no recognition in work load is given for such service yet the time 
» required to do a satisfactory and satisfying piece of work far exceeds 
that of a regular class.] We are hopeful that the value of the expe- 
rience may be taken into account in practical terms. 

We believe we are learning how to “whip” communication prob- 
lens which have been troublesome to us because of the complexity 
of the venture and the fact that all participants work under the 
pressure of limited time for planning and foreseeing. We believe we 
are learning how to build into our structure some controls which pro- 
tect students from being exploited and the community from serving as 
acolony of guinea pigs. We believe we recognize more realistically 
than during the first year the limits of what can be accomplished 
with a given number of staff and students. We have learned much 
about the kinds of records which are valuable to us as researchers and 
for agencies to which progress reports are made. 


As we work through the years, we seek these outcomes with our 
students : 
OUTCOMES PERTAINING TO RESEARCH 


1. How to do research in group relationships, social class structure, 
emotional needs, community relationships, and intergroup tensions 

2. How to coordinate the results of previous research and experi- 
mentation in redeveloping communities 

3. How to train others in research techniques and patterns valuable 
to community life 

4. How to develop new research designs in metropolitan community 

organization. 


OUTCOMES PERTAINING TO LEADERSHIP 2 


l. How to discover and train indigenous leaders. in community life 
2. How to train people for responsible community participation in 
metropolitan areas 


ond 3. How to secure more effective coordination and communication 

pat” among community organizations 

itt 4. How to secure interfaith participation at various levels of com- . 


munity life 
5. How to assume democratic leadership and still retain individual 
uniqueness 


OUTCOMES PERTAINING TO INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


1, Understanding of the concept of shared leadership 
: Desire to work and live in a changing metropolitan community 
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. Desire to experiment with and expand on existing ideas and 
theories 

. Stimulation to continue professional training 

. The ability to see the interrelationships between one’s own pro- 
fessional work and the work of other community citizens and 
groups 

. Awareness of one’s own feelings in situations and an understand- 
ing of the reasons for such feelings and the effects of feelings 
upon others’ perceptions of one’s role 

. Respect for the beliefs and customs of all religions, ethnic, na- 
tional and cultural groups 

. Belief that change takes place and that new cultures develop as 
groups are solidified 


Postscript 


We trust that the reader as he has read this issue senses what 
we feel as we go about our daily relationships with Operation Man- 
hattan. All of us are learning together as we attempt to create a 
working arrangement that has life and power and continuity. We 
feel very humble with the results to date. Many times we are s0 
discouraged as to question the wisdom of continuing. These are 
momentary responses only. We are committed to this way of working 
as a means of training students. We know we have not found the 
magic key that makes the way easy or that avoids blundering, mis- 
takes, and fruitless searching. We have gone up many dead-end streets. 
We have acted impetuously and committed ourselves at times to 
tasks far beyond resources. We have envisioned much that cannot 
be touched unless more adequate financial support can be found. We 
desperately need a group of full-time graduate fellows to carry out 
some integrated research studies. The field is there. It awaits only 
the resources. 

We have written this progress report with a sense of incomplete- 
ness and as we have written we have become increasingly aware of 
all the untapped facets that await exploration. These are pin-points 
of light on the horizon which we hope to “catch up with” given 
time, energy, and enough capacity for growth. While we do not have 
the answers, we feel we are learning abundantly. 


Mary Beauchamp is Associate Professor, New York University. 
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